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Art. IV. — 1. Vie, Correspondance et Ecrits de Washington, 
publies d'apres VEdition Americaine et precedes d'wne 
Introduction sur V Influence et le Caractere de Washing- 
ton dans la Revolution des Etats Unis de VAmerique ; par 
M. Guizot, Membre de l'Institut. Paris : Librairie de 
Charles Gosselin. 6 tomes. 8vo. 1840. 
2. Jin Essay on the Character of Washington and his In- 
fluence in the Revolution of the United States of America. 
By M. Guizot. Translated from the French. Boston : 
James Munroe & Co. 1840. 16mo. 

M. Guizot, under whose auspices this work appears, 
may with great justice be reputed among the most distinguish- 
ed individuals of the age. His recent appointment, as the 
French ambassador in England, is a sufficient indication of 
his standing among the public men in France ; inasmuch as 
he can owe his designation to this high and responsible 
post, to none of those considerations of hereditary rank and 
wealth, which decided such appointments under the old re- 
gime. As a philosophical historian, he has acquired a repu- 
tation second to no other in Europe. Not to mention a 
number of earlier productions, which evince a fertility and 
readiness not inferior to the higher qualities of his pen, his 
" History of the English Revolution," and still more his "His- 
tory of Civilization," abundantly entitle him to this rank, 
among living writers. Sir James Mackintosh was accus- 
tomed to speak of the first-named work as the best which 
had been written on the subject. The "History of Civili- 
zation " is a production of great originality and power, and 
will exercise a very extensive influence over the public 
mind. It will do more, with reflecting minds, than all other 
works which have been written, to bring up the phenomena 
of past history with the freshness and reality of passing 
events, by presenting them in those natural groups, and con- 
necting them by those influences and sympathies, which noth- 
ing short of the finest tact and most profound sagacity are 
competent to trace through the obscurity and confusion of 
distant and barbarous ages. 

In our review of Mr. Sparks's edition of the " Writings 
of Washington," * we mentioned, that those portions of them 

* North American Review, Vol. XLVII. p. 379 et seq. 
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which are best adapted for the European reader, would be 
selected by M. Guizot and published in a French transla- 
tion. The volumes before us appear in execution of the 
arrangements made for this purpose. They contain a complete 
and literal translation of the " Life of Washington " (which 
fills the first of Mr. Sparks's volumes), and those parts of the 
Correspondence which were deemed by M. Guizot most im- 
portant and interesting to the French public, 1. As throwing 
light on the relations of France and the United States during 
the Revolution, and the agency of the former in bringing about 
this glorious event ; 2. As developing the policy of Wash- 
ington, in reference to the formation of the constitution, and 
the establishment of the government, of the United States ; 
3. As displaying the character, disposition, and manners of 
their illustrious author. 

The translation is preceded by an Introductory Discourse, 
from the pen of M. Guizot, on the character, influence, and 
political career of Washington, written in the best manner 
of this distinguished statesman and scholar. This Introduc- 
tion gives a value to the present publication, even for the 
American reader, familiar as, of course, he must already be, 
with every other portion of its contents. M. Guizot here 
employs his luminous pen, which has shed original light 
upon the entire history of modern civilization, in illustrating 
that pure and canonized name, of which it has already be- 
come doubtful, whether it is more an object of veneration or 
of love. The American citizen, uncertain as he cannot but 
feel himself at times, whether he pays his homage to the real 
and unexaggerated merit of the father of his country, or to an 
ideal excellence created under the influence of gratitude after 
the lapse of years, and seeking refuge from the selfish pre- 
tensions and pompous egotism of men and parties of the 
present day, is delighted to find his highest estimation of 
Washington confirmed by the calm judgment and philosoph- 
ical investigation of the other hemisphere. The opinion of an 
enlightened foreigner, studiously formed and pronounced vol- 
untarily and in good faith, has something not unlike the gravi- 
ty of the judgment of after times. It is generally as little 
possible for moderate worth and mere party merit to cross the 
abyss of waters as the abyss of ages. The contempora- 
ry world beyond the ocean is a kind of anticipated pos- 
terity. 
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The " Advertisement," prefixed to this publication, an- 
nounces its importance in the judgment of the French public, 
and pays a just tribute to the merit of Mr. Sparks's labors. 
" No distant event," say the editors, " has created in France 
so lively an interest as the Revolution of the United States 
of America. No great man in foreign countries has been, 
to the same extent as Washington, the object of general 
admiration in France. He possessed the favor of the 
country and of the court, of the old regime and of the regener- 
ated nation. During his life, Louis the Sixteenth lavished 
upon him the marks of his esteem ; at his death, Napoleon 
decreed him a public mourning and a funeral discourse." 

The original edition of Mr. Sparks is characterized in the 
following terms ; 

" An able editor, Mr. Sparks, already well known by his 
important historical labors, and especially by his ' Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United States during the War of Inde- 
pendence,' published at Boston, in twelve volumes octavo, has 
examined these papers and made extracts and selections from 
them. The family of Washington, his surviving friends, and 
some of the most intelligent and distinguished members of 
Congress, have assisted him in this patriotic task. Mr. Sparks 
has not remained content with the collection of materials, al- 
ready so ample, which were within his control ; he travelled 
over America and Europe, and the public archives and private 
collections of France and England were liberally opened to him. 
He has sought after, and brought together from all quarters, 
the documents necessary to illustrate and complete the authen- 
tic biography of a great man, which is the history of the infant 
years of a great people ; and a work in twelve large octavo 
volumes, adorned with portraits, plates, and facsimiles, under 
the title of ' The Writings of George Washington,' has been 
the result of this labor, which has been animated by patriot- 
ism, a sense of duty, and a love of the subject." — Jldverlise- 
ment, pp. vii, viii. 

After a statement of the contents of the volumes, the Ad- 
vertisement proceeds ; 

"Each volume is terminated by an Appendix, in which the 
Editor has collected a variety of historical documents of great 
interest, and, generally speaking, hitherto unpublished, illus- 
trative of the principal events of the period and of the most 
important portions of the life and character of Washington. 

"Finally, numerous and accurate notes, scattered through 
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the work, give all the information necessary for the complete 
understanding of the letters and incidents to which they re- 
late. 

" Viewed as a whole and in its details, in its literary execu- 
tion and in its outward form, the edition is worthy of the great 
name to which it is consecrated. 

" In 1838, when the publication had just been completed, 
the American publishers, desirous that Washington should be 
as well known in France as in his own country, addressed them- 
selves to M. Guizot, requesting him to make a selection from 
the voluminous correspondence, of such portions as seemed 
most calculated to awaken an interest in the French public, 
and to superintend their publication. M. Guizot has made this 
selection, upon the principle of taking, First, the letters con- 
cerning the relations of France and the United States at that 
period, and the distinguished part which our country acted in 
that great event ; Secondly, those which develope the political 
views of Washington in the formation of the constitution, and 
the organization of the government, of the United States, — 
views full of valuable instruction ; Thirdly, those which con- 
tain the most striking manifestations of the character, turn 
of mind, and manners, of the great man from whom they pro- 
ceeded. 

" In order to accomplish fully the honorable task which he 
undertook, M. Guizot was desirous of presenting his own 
views of the character of Washington and of his influence 
in the Revolution, which founded the United States of Amer- 
ica ; and these are contained in the Introduction, which is pre- 
fixed to our edition. 

"We have spared no pains to make the appearance of our 
work worthy of the intrinsic value of its contents. We are 
indebted to the kindness of General Cass, the minister of the 
United States in France, for assistance and information of the 
most valuable kind ; and he has given them in a spirit of kind- 
ness, at once so enlightened and so generous, that we feel it 
our duty to make a public acknowledgment of our obligations 
to him." — Ibid., pp. ix-xi. 

It is difficult, by a brief analysis, which is all that the na- 
ture of our journal permits, to impart a just idea of the In- 
troduction of M. Guizot. It is written with great care ; 
it is evidently the fruit of a systematic study of American 
history, — particularly in the revolutionary and constitutional 
periods, — and of profound meditation on the spirit of popu- 
lar institutions. More than all, it is the emanation of a gen- 
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erous love of the great theme on which he discourses. His 
apprehension of the relations of things is generally correct ; 
his knowledge of facts minute and accurate ; his judgment of 
character candid ; and his own moral and political principles, 
as disclosed in his commentary on those of Washington, (for 
the historian generally portrays himself while describing oth- 
ers,) are such as command our respect and admiration. — It 
is easy to discern in M. Guizot's essay, the man of religious 
conscience, and the rational friend of human liberty, passing 
judgment on one, who lived and acted in the habitual rever- 
ence of a watchful Providence, and was too sincere a friend 
to freedom to undervalue those institutions, which are neces- 
sary to give it a practical value for the purposes of life. This 
performance alone would be sufficient to convince us, that 
M. Guizotis as far as Washington from being one of the god- 
less patriots, whose sounding eulogies of the rights of man are 
coupled with the disbelief of all that makes man and his rights 
more valuable than the beast and his instincts ; and who, from 
their excessive attachment to liberty, are constantly goading 
society into a disrelish of all the fireside pursuits and enjoy- 
ments, which it is the object of liberty to secure and diffuse. 

" It is well known, that, in the eighteenth century, the hu- 
man understanding, impelled by the accumulation of wealth, 
the growth of population, and the increase of every form of so- 
cial power, as well as by its own impetuous and self-derived 
activity, attempted the conquest of the world. Political sci- 
ence, in all its forms, woke into new and vigorous life ; as did, 
to a still greater degree, the spirit of philosophy, proud, un- 
satisfied, eager to penetrate and to regulate all things. Eng- 
lish America shared in this great movement, but serenely and 
dispassionately ; obeying its inherent tendency rather than 
rushing into new and untried paths. Philosophical opinions 
were there combined with religious belief, the triumphs of rea- 
son with the heritage of faith, and the rights of man with those 
of the Christian. 

" A noble spectacle is presented to us, when we see the 
union of historical and rational right, of traditions and opin- 
ions. A nation, in such a case, gains in prudence as well as 
in energy. When time-honored and esteemed truths control 
man without enslaving him, restrain at the same time that they 
support him, he can move onward and upward, without danger 
of being carried away by the impetuous flight of his own spirit, 
soon to be either dashed in pieces against unknown obstacles, 

VOL. Li.— -no. 108. 10 
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or to sink gradually into a sluggish and paralyzing inactivity. 
And when, by a further union, still more beautiful and more 
salutary, religious belief is indissolubly linked, in the very mind 
of man, to the general progress of opinions, and liberty of rea- 
son to the firm convictions of faith, — it is then that a people 
may trust themselves to the boldest institutions. For religious 
belief promotes, to an incalculable extent, the wise manage- 
ment of human affairs. In order to discharge properly the 
duly assigned to him in this life, man must contemplate it from 
a higher point of view ; if his mind be merely on the same 
level with the task he is performing, he will soon fall below 
it, and become incapable of accomplishing it in a worthy man- 
ner." — Essay, pp. 5-7. 

Having briefly sketched the ante-revolutionary relation of 
the colonies to the mother country, the tendency to encroach, 
on the one side, and the disposition to resist upon principle, 
on the other, M. Guizot announces, in the following lofty 
terms, the great right of revolution. 

" Evidently the day had arrived, when power had forfeited 
its claim to loyal obedience ; and when the people were called 
upon to protect themselves by force, no longer finding in the 
established order of things either safety or shelter. Such a 
moment is a fearful one, big with unknown events ; one, 
which no human sagacity can predict, and no human govern- 
ment can control, but which, notwithstanding, does sometimes 
come, bearing an impress stamped by the hand of God. If 
the struggle, which begins at such a moment, were one abso- 
lutely forbidden ; if, at the mysterious point in which it arises, 
this great social duty did not press even upon the heads of 
those who deny its existence, the human race, long ago, whol- 
ly fallen under the yoke, would have lost all dignity as well as 
all happiness." — Ibid., p. 27. 

The right of revolution is one of those arcana imperii, 
which, under an hereditary government, cannot, consistently 
with the principles of the government itself, be defined. Our 
forefathers had not always the best of the argument. They 
denied the right of internal taxation and admitted in theory 
what was by far the greater practical grievance, the compe- 
tence of Parliament to enact laws of trade, which should 
regulate the commerce of the whole empire with a view to 
the paramount advantage of the mother country. They flam- 
ed into uncompromising resistance against taxes, which would 
have been scarcely felt by those who paid them ; and acqui- 
esced (not very cheerfully, it is true,) for a century and a 
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half in the Navigation Act, which operated upon the march of 
American prosperity, like the iron shoes on the feet of the 
Chinese children. If the fathers of the Revolution had their 
argument to re-state, they would learn higher principles out 
of their successful labors. They have taught us a better 
philosophy, than they professed themselves ; namely, the 
utter incompatibility of colonial government with constitu- 
tional liberty at home or abroad. At home or abroad ; for, 
as Hume said Great Britain had to thank the Puritans for 
her liberty, so it may well be inquired, what the constitution- 
al liberties of England would have been, if Lord North's 
ministry had crushed the American Revolution. It was for 
this reason, partly, that Lord Chatham (whom M. Guizot 
inadvertently elevates at the expense of others, in calling him 
le seul homme supcrieur du pays), and his worthy associates 
in opposition to the American war, Burke and Fox, took the 
side of the colonies. They knew the battle of the old En- 
glish constitutional spirit and principles was fighting on trans- 
atlantic ground. They were opposed to the independence 
of the colonies, it is true. The leaders of the Revolution 
among ourselves came slowly to the contemplation of it, and 
it could not be expected of English statesmen and patriots, to 
push their theories of government to the dissolution of the 
Empire; — to destroy the body corporate, for the sake of 
vindicating the principles of its organization. But these wise 
and patriotic men unquestionably perceived, that the liber- 
ties of Englishmen in Britain would not stand firm, if the 
liberties of Englishmen in America were trampled under foot. 
" In order to prove that the Americans have no right to their 
liberties," said Mr. Burke, in that all but inspired oration 
upon Conciliation with America, delivered, alas, not a month 
before the blood shed at Lexington, "we are every day en- 
deavouring to subvert the maxims, which preserve the spirit 
of our own. To prove that the Americans ought not to be 
free, we are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom it- 
self; and we never seem to gain a paltry advantage over them 
in debate, without attacking some of those principles, or de- 
riding some of those feelings, for which our ancestors shed 
their blood."* So too Lord Chatham, a few months earlier, 
as heard and reported by a spirit of kindred fire ; " My Lords, 
there are three millions of whigs in America. Three mil- 
lions of whigs, with arms in their hands, are a very formidable 

* Burke's Works, Vol. I. p. 189, edition of 1834, London. 
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body. It was the whigs, my Lords, that set his Majesty's 
royal ancestors on the throne of England. I hope there are 
yet double the number of whigs in England, that there are in 
America. I hope the whigs of both countries will join and 
make common cause. Ireland is with the Americans, to a 
man. The whigs of that country will, and those of this 
country ought, to think the American cause their own. They 
are allied to each other in sentiment and interest, united in 
one great principle of defence and resistance against tyranny 
and oppression. They ought, therefore, and they will, run to 
embrace and support their brethren. The cause of ship- 
money was the cause of all the whigs of England. ' You 
shall not take my money without my consent,' is the doctrine 
and the language of whigs ; it is the doctrine and voice of 
whigs in America and whigs here. It is the doctrine in sup- 
port of which, I do not know how many names I could — I 
may call in this House, — among the living, I cannot say how 
many I could call, — to join with me and maintain these doc- 
trines with their blood ; but, among the dead, I could raise a 
host innumerable ! And, my Lords, at this day, there are 
very many sound, substantial, honest whigs, who ought and 
who will consider this American Controversy, as a great 

COMMON CAUSE."* 

When the objection presented itself to Mr. Burke's mind, 
that these views would go much further than merely to ex- 
empt Americans from British taxation, — that they would au- 
thorize a claim to representation in Parliament, — he met it 
with the argument " Opposuit natura ; a great flood stops me 
in my course. I cannot remove the eternal barriers of crea- 
tion." How would it stand with this argument, now that 
these barriers are broken down by modern art, and this migh- 
ty flood is bridged over by the steam-engine ? It is now as 
easy to reach London from New York, as to reach Washing- 
ton from Louisiana or Wisconsin. How will statesmen 
of the present day, in England, meet a demand of a share of 
parliamentary representation, on the part of colonies of English 
origin and descent, and deemed capable of self-government 
by local assemblies ? 

We hold it to be impossible to govern colonies without vi- 
olating the principles and spirit of constitutional government 

* Memoir of Josiah Quincy, Jr., pp. 325, 326. 
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in the mother country. The attempt to do it is beset with 
constantly recurring embarrassments. The first step in the ad- 
ministration of Lord Durham, a British constitutional states- 
man of the most liberal school, brought him directly into 
conflict with the constitutional laws of England. Remote 
and barbarous dependencies may be governed by military 
power ; and constitutional governments, at home, may perform 
with vigor the part of arbitrary governments abroad. But if 
proximity, or the modern facilities of intercommunication, or 
the press, bring the colonial administration to the familiar no- 
tice of the metropolitan public ; if the colony purports to be, 
not a garrison nor a camp, but a free community, it must 
have assemblies, and discussions, and parties, and laws ; it 
must have something more, which cannot be granted without 
severing the colonial bond, nor be denied to it consistently 
with either the theory or the safety of the domestic constitu- 
tion. It was not Julius Caesar who overturned the republic 
of Rome. Her liberties were, in fact, subdued by the famous 
old warriors of an earlier stage. Paulus Emilius conquered, 
not merely the Macedonian monarchy, but the Roman com- 
monwealth, when he broke through the defiles of Pindus. 
Scipio Africanus saved his country from Carthage, but gave 
her up a prey to the bribes and violence of all the pampered 
proconsuls, that were thenceforth to fatten on Africa. To 
the eye of the philosopher, the liberties of Rome suffered 
more at Zarna than at Cannae ; and Pompey, when he con- 
quered Tigranes, the king of kings, became scarcely less 
formidable to the ancient freedom of his country, (had it, in- 
deed, not already perished under Marius and Sylla,) than Cae- 
sar when he conquered Pompey.* 

But, Qui nous delivrera ? M. Guizot sketches, with a mas- 
terly pen, the auspices under which the Revolution in America 
commenced ; the support which it received from those in 
England who opposed the measures of the ministry ; the favor 
and the alliances which it acquired on the continent ; the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments which assailed it at home ; the 
want of unanimity which beset the progress of the contest, 
and which degenerated, in some of the States, into the worst 
extremes of civil war ; the decline of the active spirit of re- 

* Sallust mentions the period of the maritime and Mithridatic wars of 
Pompey, as that in which " plebis opes imminutoe, paucorum potentia 
crevit." — Bellum Catilin. 40. 
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sistance, and with it the immense difficulty of recruiting and 
supporting the armies ; and the necessity which devolved on 
Washington, of watching over, combining, or rather creating, 
at every step, the elements of the new political and military 
system. 

Thus brought upon the stage, Washington is briefly de- 
scribed in his early history, and personal relations, and youth- 
ful entrance upon the duties and cares of active service and 
command. That M. Guizot has rightly apprehended the 
early maturity of his character is evident from the following 
passage. 

"In 1754, he was just appearing in society, and entering 
upon his military career. It is a young officer of two-and- 
twenty, who commands battalions of militia, and corresponds 
with the representative of the king of England. In neither of 
these relations does he feel any embarrassment. He loves his 
associates ; he respects the king and the governor ; but neither 
affection nor respect alters the independence of his judgment or 
of his conduct. By an admirable, instinctive power of action 
and command, he sees and apprehends, by what means and 
upon what terms success is to be obtained in the enterprise he 
has undertaken on behalf of his king and his country. And 
these terms he imposes, these means he insists upon ; from 
the soldiers he exacts all that can be accomplished by discipline, 
promptness, and activity in the service ; from the governor, 
that he shall discharge his duty in respect to the pay of the 
soldiers, the furnishing of supplies, and the choice of officers. 
In every case, whether his words or opinions are sent up to 
the superior to whom he is rendering his account, or pass 
down to the subordinates under his command, they are equally 
precise, practical, and decided, equally marked by that authori- 
ty which truth and necessity bestow upon the man who appears 
in their name." — Ibid., pp. 55-57. 

After repeating the beautiful anecdote of the inability of 
Washington, through diffidence, to reply to the complimentary 
address of the Speaker of the House of Burgesses in Virginia, 
M. Guizot makes the following fine and discriminating re- 
marks on his character ; 

" However, to say nothing of eloquence, Washington had not 
those brilliant and extraordinary qualities, which strike the imag- 
ination of men at the first glance. He did not belong to the 
class of men of vivid genius, who pant for an opportunity of dis- 
play, are impelled by great thoughts or great passions, and 
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diffuse around them the wealth of their own natures, before any 
outward occasion or necessity calls for its employment. Free 
from all internal restlessness, and the promptings and pride of 
ambition, Washington did not seek opportunities to distinguish 
himself, and never aspired to the admiration of the world. This 
spirit, so resolute, this heart so lofty, was profoundly calm and 
modest. Capable of rising to a level with the highest destiny, 
he might have lived in ignorance of his real power, without 
suffering from it, and have found, in the cultivation of his estates, 
a satisfactory employment for those energetic faculties, which 
were to be proved equal to the task of commanding armies and 
founding a government. 

" But, when the opportunity presented itself, when the exi- 
gence occurred, without effort on his part, without any surprsie 
on the part of others, indeed rather, as we have just seen, in 
conformity with their expectations the prudent planter stood 
forth a great man. He had, in a remarkable degree, those 
two qualities which, in active life, make men capable of great 
things. He could confide strongly in his own views, and act 
resolutely in conformity with them, without fearing to assume 
the responsibility." — Ibid., pp. 59, 60. 

It is plain here, that M. Guizot has seized with delicate 
perception the prominent traits of Washington's character. 
It is necessary, however, to proceed with great caution, in 
denying him even the qualities which strike the imaginations 
of men. It would, perhaps, be more accurate to affirm, that 
his own powers of imagination had been sternly subjected to 
his judgment. The history of his whole career shows, that, 
with scarce any display on his part of the powers of the im- 
agination, he possessed, in an unusual degree, the power of 
influencing the imaginations of others. Of that mysterious 
magnetism of character, by which an individual from early life 
attracts attention, inspires confidence, and rises at once to the 
most arduous and responsible stations, Washington possessed a 
share which is seldom equalled. This may or may not consist 
in the display of what are called brilliant endowments. In the 
military career, the manifestation of personal courage is an 
indispensable part of the secret. The soldier must have ex- 
hibited the fearlessness of his heart in such a manner, as hence- 
forward to put that quality beyond all doubt, or he can never 
reign in the hearts of others. The annals of war do not afford 
brighter examples of this quality, (which, though moralists 
affect to underrate it, claims at least the importance of an 
influence of the greatest power in human affairs,) than were 
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exhibited by Washington in the very outset of his career. 
Two horses were killed under him, and his coat perforated 
with bullets, at Braddock's defeat. But, as personal bravery 
is a quality exhibited by many a soldier and officer in every 
campaign, so far from explaining the wonderful ascendency 
of Washington over the minds of other men, it becomes 
necessary to resort to other causes of his influence. We 
know not where they are to be found, if not in the perfect 
proportions of his entire character, moral and intellectual ; his 
possession, in an eminent degree, of all the qualities which invite 
confidence and command respect, without any counterbalance 
of weaknesses or vices. If it be difficult to single out, in his 
composition, the individual capacities which are called brilliant, 
it only becomes so much the more necessary to ascribe to 
him a most rare and admirable union of all the higher qualities 
of our nature. Glowing eloquence, a fervid pen, a miracu- 
lous faculty for acquiring and applying knowledge, the ir- 
resistible contagion of enthusiasm, the captivating insinua- 
tion of manners ; these may be reckoned among the chief 
of the brilliant qualities, which strike the imagination of 
men. Not wholly destitute of any of these, in none of 
them is Washington supposed to have excelled. How, then, 
in the absence of all these brilliant and fascinating endowments, 
do you account for that awe-inspiring character, before which 
levity is repressed and pretension silenced ; which, seeking, 
desiring, neither place nor power, is forced into the possession 
of every office and honor which the country's institutions can 
confer ; which, more than any other man's character has 
ever done, appeases malignity and unites party, and carries 
him triumphant through the most arduous and invidious duties ? 
Perhaps the single quality, which, more than any thing 
else, contributed to this result, was the moral quality of un- 
suspected disinterestedness. M. Guizot makes a just and 
beautiful remark on this subject ; 

" Men had, moreover, the most thorough conviction of his 
disinterestedness ; that great light, to which men so willingly 
trust their fate ; that vast power, which draws after it their 
hearts, while, at the same time, it gives them a sense of security 
as to their interests, which, they are certain, will not be sur- 
rendered, either as a sacrifice or as instruments to selfishness 
and ambition." — Ibid. 

We have, on a former occasion, spoken of the harmony of 
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Washington's character as the foundation of his influence, 
and hazarded the opinion, that the developement of any of 
the faculties, in a more brilliant degree, would have impaired 
its serene beauty. His qualities, moral and intellectual, 
were mingled and blended like the light of day. The 
developement and cultivation of single endowments, in 
great men of the ordinary cast, produces a sort of scenic 
effect, which may be compared to that of the prismatic separ- 
ation of the colors. The eye is fatigued while it is delight- 
ed, and turns, for relief, to that equably diffused mixture 
of all the beams, which forms the cheerfulness and joy of 
creation. 

The following remark of M. Guizot, on the character of 
Washington, is of uncommon depth and beauty. 

" It is a privilege of great men, and often a corrupting one, 
to inspire affection and devotedness, without feeling them in 
return. This vice of greatness Washington was exempt from. 
He loved his associates, his officers, his army. It was not 
merely from a sense of justice and duty, that he sympathized 
in their sufferings, and took their interests into his own hands 
with an indefatigable zeal. He regarded them with a tru- 
ly tender feeling, marked by compassion for the sufferings 
he had seen them endure, and by gratitude for the attachment 
which they had shown to him. And when, in 1783, at the 
close of the war, at Frances's tavern, in New York, the prin- 
cipal officers, at the moment of their final separation, passed 
in silence before him, each one pressing his hand as he went 
by, he was himself moved and agitated, at heart and in his 
countenance, to a degree that seemed hardly consistent with 
the firm composure of his spirit." — Ibid. pp. 82, 83. 

We pass, of necessity, over much that is of high interest, 
touching the career of Washington during the progress of the 
war, the interval between the peace and the adoption of the 
Constitution, and his accession to the presidency. The fol- 
lowing remarks, on the parties which prevailed when the 
Federal Constitution went into operation, will be read with 
the attention due to the judgments of a philosophical and un- 
prejudiced foreigner. 

" At the first glance, the names of these parties excite sur- 
prise. Federal and democratic ; between these two qualities, 
these two tendencies, there is no real and essential difference. 
In Holland in the seventeenth century , r in Switzerland even in 
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our time, it was the democratic party which aimed at strength- 
ening the federal union, the central government ; it was the 
aristocratic party which placed itself at the head of the local 
governments, and defended their sovereignty. The Dutch 
people supported William of Nassau and the Stadtholdership 
against John de Witt and the leading citizens of the towns. 
The patricians of Schweitz and Uri are the most obstinate ene- 
mies of the federal diet and of its power. 

" In the course of their struggle, the American parties 
often received different designations. The democratic party 
arrogated to itself the title of republican, and bestowed on the 
other that of monarchists and monocrats. The federalists 
called their opponents anti-unionists. They mutually accused 
each other of tending, the one to monarchy, and the other 
to separation ; of wishing to destroy, the one the republic, and 
the other the union. 

" This was either a bigoted prejudice or a party trick. 
Both parties were sincerely friendly to a republican form of 
government and the union of the States. The names, which 
they gave one another for the sake of mutual disparagement, 
were still more false, than their original denominations were 
imperfect and improperly opposed to each other. 

" Practically, and so far as the immediate affairs of the 
country were concerned, they differed less, than they either 
said or thought, in their mutual hatred. But, in reality, there 
was a permanent and essential difference in their principles 
and their tendencies. The federal party was, at the same 
time, aristocratic, favorable to the preponderance of the higher 
classes, as well as to the power of the central government. 
The democratic party was, also, the local party, desiring at 
once the supremacy of the majority, and the almost entire 
independence of the State governments." — Ibid. 

The history of the parties, which have existed in the 
United States since the adoption of the Constitution, is a 
very curious subject. It is, perhaps, too early to treat it. 
This task must be left to the candid inquirer in future years. 
The first great distinction was that of Federalists and Anti- 
federalists, meaning, of course, the friends and opponents of 
the Federal Constitution. The Constitution once adopted 
and made the undisputed law of the land, the term anti- 
federal lost its appropriateness as a party designation, and 
great changes took place in the composition of parties. Be- 
fore the adoption, and pending the discussions to which it 
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gave rise, the Federalists and Anti-federalists were almost 
equally balanced. In the Convention, held in Massachusetts, 
to decide the question of adopting the Constitution, the vote 
stood 187 yeas and 168 nays. In the Convention of Vir- 
ginia, the division was 89 yeas and 79 nays ; and these pro- 
portions, perhaps, obtained through the country. 

After the Constitution was adopted, and with the imme- 
diate demonstration of its happy working, a new division of 
parties gradually arose, built, in some measure, on the pre- 
ceding, but far from being identical with it. Of those who 
had opposed the adoption of the Constitution, multitudes be- 
came its ardent friends. Of those who favored its adoption, 
some, from the first, ranged themselves with those who were 
for giving the most limited construction to its powers, for the 
same reason that led them, originally, to oppose the adop- 
tion. Thus the two new parties differed, mainly, on the 
construction of the Constitution, in reference to such meas- 
ures as the funding system, the assumption of the State 
debts, and the incorporation of a national bank. The name 
of Federalists was retained by the party who advocated a lib- 
eral construction of the fundamental law, and was considered 
as an honorable designation. Anti-federalism, having origi- 
nally denoted opposition to the new frame of government, 
fell gradually into disfavor, and no other name was immedi- 
ately substituted. Although the term democratic was, no 
doubt, unquestionably sometimes used, at this period, by in- 
dividuals of the party, of which Mr. Jefferson was the 
leader, we think it would not be easy, till long afterwards 
(not, in fact, while he was on the stage of affairs) to find 
instances of its use in the authentic documents of that party. 
It was made intensely odious to the mass of the people by 
the Democratic Societies, which were founded by Genet. 
Patrick Henry, in July, 1795, says, " Though a democrat 
myself, I like not the late democratic societies." 

We believe it may be correctly stated, that, after the 
name of Anti-federalists was dropped as unpopular, that of 
republicans was the first denomination which was assumed by 
Mr. Jefferson and his friends. In his correspondence he 
sometimes calls his friends " the whigs " ; but republican is 
the party name, which may be said to have been officially 
adopted ; and it is a little singular, that, on both sides, there 
was a disposition to deny the right of the opposite party to 
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the name they had thought fit to assume. Mr. Jefferson, 
evidently considering the name of federalists as an honorable 
one, and belonging of right to all the friends of the Constitu- 
tion, in a letter to Mr. Gerry, of the 26th of January, 1799, 
alludes to the party, supporting the administration of Presi- 
dent Adams, as " the Federalists, self-called " ; * while 
General Washington, in writing to his nephew, the late 
Judge Washington, on the 5th of May of the same year, on 
the subject of changes in opinion, in Virginia, favorable to 
the same administration, says ; "As the tide is turned, I 
hope it will come in with a full flow ; but this will not hap- 
pen, if there is any relaxation on the part of the Federalists. 
We are sure, there will be none on the part of the Republi- 
cans, as they have very erroneously called themselves." f 

Here we understand the meaning of Washington to be, 
that the party, then opposed to the administration, were not 
warranted, by assuming the name of republican, to intimate, 
that they were the exclusive friends of republican govern- 
ment ; and we conceive Mr. Jefferson, in designating the 
friends of Mr. Adams's administration as " self-called Feder- 
alists," to mean, that this name, importing, as it did, both 
historically and significantly, a friend to the Constitution, be- 
longed, of right, to all of all parties that were friendly to it. 
Accordingly, we find him, on his accession to the presiden- 
cy after a very strenuous and embittered struggle, using, in 
his inaugural address, this remarkable language, not less de- 
serving of note for its philosophical accuracy, than for its 
personal moderation ; " Every difference of opinion is not a 
difference of principle. We have called, by different names, 
brethren of the same principle. We are all republicans ; we 
are all federalists." Mr. Jefferson's meaning plainly was, 
that all are entitled to the name of republican, because all 
are friendly to republican government ; and all are entitled to 
the name of federalist, because all are friendly to the union 
of the States. 

It does not belong to this place to enter more minutely 
into the history of our parties. We will only observe, that, 
from the breaking out of the French revolution till the close 
of the war in 1814, they turned, almost wholly, upon ques- 

* Jefferson's Works, Vol. III. p. 612. 

t Washington's Writings, Vol. XI. p. 425. 
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tions connected with the foreign relations of the country. 
The old controversies, as to the construction of the Consti- 
tution, lost much of their interests. On the change of place 
of the two parties, in 1801, the Federal party became, in 
practice, much less favorable to the exercise of the powers 
of the general government ; the republican party much less 
jealous of the same powers. Most of the questions, which 
divided public opinion, were questions of expediency, as to 
the best method of protecting the interests of the country in 
the convulsed and unprecedented condition of the world. 
With the close of the war in 1815, these questions ceased to 
present themselves. New interests had sprung up. Some 
old controversies were, at that time, deemed to be settled 
by time, acquiescence, and public convenience, — such as 
the necessity of a national bank. The growth of the West 
gave rise to the question of internal improvements. The 
capital, which had sought investment in manufactures, during 
the restrictive system and the war of 1812, called for pro- 
tection. The war had led to the creation of a large national 
debt, to the establishment of a competent military power, to 
the great enlargement of the navy and an entire change of 
sentiment on the part of those originally opposed to it, and 
had shown the necessity of permanent fortifications for the 
defence of the coast. Out of these various establishments, 
grew the necessity of a liberal system of public expenditure, 
and a larger measure of executive discretion. It was no 
longer possible to administer the government on the princi- 
ples, upon which the opposition to the second term of Presi- 
dent Washington's administration, and the administration of 
President Adams, had been conducted. Every thing, at 
home and abroad, looked to a fusion of the parties ; and, on 
occasion of the elevation of Mr. Monroe to the presidency, 
in 1817, General Jackson took upon himself the honorable 
task of urging the policy of amalgamation. In his famous 
letter to Mr. Monroe, in anticipation of that event, he coun- 
sels him to seize the auspicious moment to exterminate 
"the monster, party," and, as a step calculated to pro- 
mote this end, advised him to appoint a union cabinet. 

It did not need these liberal counsels, even on his high 
authority, to produce a result, which was daily growing out 
of the changed state of the country, and the condition of its 
newly developed interests. We imagine it would appear, 
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on consulting the Journals of Congress during the adminis- 
trations of Mr. Monroe, that not a single question was de- 
cided in reference to former party divisions, or under the 
array of the old party names. The course of public men, 
in and out of Congress, was regulated by the views enter- 
tained by themselves and their constituents, and by the 
people at large in the different sections of the country, on 
the new questions of magnitude, which had presented them- 
selves. With the exception of a single vote, Mr. Monroe 
was reelected unanimously, a circumstance which had never 
occurred before since the days of Washington. 

The existing organization of parties runs back to the 
struggles for the succession to Mr. Monroe ; but this is a 
chapter in our political history not to be discussed in these 
pages. 

The following judgment of M. Guizot, pronounced upon 
the characters of Jefferson and Hamilton, will be read with 
interest. 

" Hamilton deserves to be ranked among those men, who 
have best understood the vital principles and essential con- 
ditions of government ; not merely of a nominal government, 
but of a government worthy of its mission and of its name. 
In the Constitution of the United States, there is not an ele- 
ment of order, strength, and duration, to the introduction and 
adoption of which he did not powerfully contribute. Perhaps 
he believed the monarchical form preferable to the republican. 
Perhaps he sometimes had doubts of the success of the ex- 
periment attempted in his own country. Perhaps, also, car- 
ried away by his vivid imagination, and the logical vehemence 
of his mind, he was sometimes exclusive in his views, and ex- 
aggerated in his inferences. But, of a character as lofty as 
his mind, he faithfully served the republic, and labored to 
found, and not to weaken it. His superiority consisted in 
knowing, that, by a law inherent in the nature of things, power 
is above, at the head of society ; that government should be 
constituted according to this law ; and that every contrary 
system or effort brings, sooner or later, trouble and weakness 
into the society itself. His error consisted in adhering too 
closely, and with a somewhat arrogant obstinacy, to the pre- 
cedents of the English constitution ; in attributing, some- 
times, in these precedents, the same authority to good and to 
evil, to principles and to the abuse of them; and in not attaching 
due importance to, and reposing sufficient confidence in, the 
variety of political forms and the flexibility of human society. 
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There are occasions, in which political genius consists, in not 
fearing what is new, while what is eternal is respected. 

" The democratic party, not the turbulent and coarse de- 
mocracy of antiquity or the middle ages, but the great modern 
democracy, never had a more faithful or more distinguished 
representative, than Jefferson. A warm friend of humanity, 
liberty, and science ; trusting in their goodness as well as 
their rights ; deeply touched by the injustice with which the 
mass of mankind have been treated, and the sufferings they 
endure, and incessantly engaged, with an admirable disinter- 
estedness, in remedying them or preventing their recurrence ; 
accepting power as a dangerous necessity, almost as one evil 
opposed to another, exerting himself, not merely to restrain, but 
to lower it ; distrusting all display, all personal splendor, as a 
tendency to usurpation ; a temper, open, kind, indulgent, 
though ready to take up prejudices against, and feel irritated 
with, the enemies of his party ; a mind bold, active, ingen- 
ious, inquiring, with more penetration than forecast, but with 
too much good sense to push things to the extreme, and ca- 
pable of employing, against a pressing danger or evil, a pru- 
dence and firmness, which would perhaps have prevented it, 
had they been adopted earlier or more generally. 

" It was not an easy task to unite these two men, and 
make them act, in concert, in the same cabinet. The critical 
state of affairs at the first adoption of the Constitution, and 
the impartial preponderance of Washington, alone could ac- 
complish it. He applied himself to it with consummate per- 
severance and wisdom. At heart, he felt a decided preference 
for Hamilton and his views. 'By some,' said he, 'he is 
considered an ambitious man, and therefore a dangerous 
one. That he is ambitious, I shall readily grant, but it is 
of that laudable kind, which prompts a man to excel in what- 
ever he takes in hand. He is enterprising, quick in his per- 
ceptions, and his judgment intuitively great.'* But it was 
only in 1798, in the freedom of his retirement, that Washing- 
ton spoke so explicitly. While he was in office and between 
his two secretaries, he maintained towards them a strict re- 
serve, and testified the same confidence in them. He be- 
lieved them both to be sincere and able ; both necessary to 
the country and to himself. Jefferson was to him, not only a 
connecting tie, a means of influence, with the popular party, 
which was not slow in becoming the opposition ; but he made 
use of him in the internal administration of his government, 
as a counterpoise to the tendencies, and especially to the lan- 

* Washington's Writings, Vol. XI. p 312. 
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guage, sometimes extravagant and inconsiderate, of Hamilton 
and his friends. He had interviews and consultations with 
each of them separately, upon the subjects which they were 
to discuss together, in order to remove or to lessen before- 
hand their differences of opinion. He knew how to turn 
the merit, and the popularity of each with his own party, to 
the general good of the government, even to their own mutual 
advantage. He skilfully availed himself of every opportunity 
to employ them in a common responsibility. And when a dis- 
agreement too wide, and passions too impetuous, seemed to 
threaten an immediate rupture, he interposed, used exhorta- 
tion and entreaty, and, by his personal influence, by a frank 
and touching appeal to the patriotism and right-mindedness 
of the two rivals, he at least postponed the breaking forth 
of the mischief, which he could not prevent." — Ibid. 

Our limits do not permit us to accompany M. Guizot 
through the residue of his discourse, embracing, as it does, 
some of the most interesting topics in the history of the 
country during the administration of Washington. Our ex- 
tracts, already made, will have answered the purpose which 
we have proposed to ourselves, in engaging the interest of 
our readers for the entire discourse. A single additional 
passage must bring our article toward a close. 

" But who has succeeded like him ? Who has seen his 
own success so near and so soon ? Who has enjoyed, to 
such a degree and to the last, the confidence and gratitude of 
his country ? 

" Still, at the close of his life, in the delightful and honor- 
able retirement at Mount Vernon, which he had so longed for, 
this great man, serene as he was, was inwardly conscious 
of a slight feeling of lassitude and melancholy, a feeling 
very natural at the close of a long life employed in the 
affairs of men. Power is an oppressive burden ; and man- 
kind are reluctant to be served, when one is struggling vir- 
tuously against their passions and their errors. Even success 
does not efface the sad impressions which the contest has 
given birth to ; and the exhaustion, which succeeds the strug- 
gle, is still felt in the quiet of repose. 

" The distaste of the most eminent men, and of the best 
among the most eminent, to taking part in public affairs, in a 
free democratic society, is an important fact. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, all ardently sighed for retirement. It would 
seem as if, in this form of society, the task of government 
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was too severe for men capable of comprehending its extent, 
and who are desirous of discharging the trust in a proper 
manner. Still, to such men alone this task is suited, and 
ought to be intrusted. Government will be, always, and 
everywhere, the greatest exercise of the faculties of man, 
and, consequently, that which requires minds of the highest 
order. It is for the honor, as well as for the interest, of so- 
ciety, that such minds should be drawn into the administration 
of its affairs, and retained there ; for there are no institutions, 
no securities, which can take their place. And, on the other 
hand, for men who are worthy of this destiny, all weariness, 
all sadness of spirit, however it might be permitted in others, 
is a weakness. Their vocation is labor. Their reward is, 
indeed, the success of their efforts, but still only in labor. 
Very often they die, bent under the burden, before the day 
of recompense arrives. Washington lived to receive it. He 
deserved and enjoyed both success and repose. Of all great 
men, he was the most virtuous and the most fortunate. In 
this world, God has not higher favors to bestow." — Ibid. 

This weariness of public life, which was so early felt by 
Washington, and was equally expressed by Jefferson, when 
he retired from the Department of State, is a phenomenon 
worthy of the investigation of the philosopher and the patriot. 
Such is the greater simplicity of our forms of government, 
that it might be expected, that the task of administering 
public affairs would be proportionably easy and pleasant. 
Is not the effect precisely the reverse ? The natural and 
necessary effect of this simplicity is to give a political om- 
nipotence to public opinion. To ascertain, to concentrate, 
and to guide opinion (except in calamitous times, when it 
is concentrated and directed by the irresistible force of 
events), is the difficult task of those who fill responsible 
stations in republican governments. There are, of course, 
always difficulties in wielding great organized powers. The 
task of the admiral of a fleet, or the commander of an 
army, is not light. Firm must be the heart, true the eye, 
steady the hand, which is to sway the thunderbolts of 
power. But if the commander, by sea or land, were com- 
pelled to consult the force under him, and take a vote as 
to every point of duty and every part of the service, his 
labors would immeasurably increase. While the despot 
rules at all, he rules with ease. He sits upon a magazine ; 
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but till it explodes, he governs empires with a nod. But 
to carry on the affairs of a mighty confederacy, organized 
under republican institutions, requires a study so vast, so 
profound, so untiring ; such a stretch of vigilance, such a 
versatility of attention, such a steadiness of labor ; that the 
disinterested and conscientious are speedily exhausted. 

Then comes in the ferocity of party in free States ; the 
bitterness of detraction, which, since it spared not Washing- 
ton, cannot be expected to spare any humbler name. To 
this unmitigated scourge of republican government, may be 
attributed, perhaps, more than to any other cause^ the sad- 
ness and lassitude, which form the subject of M. Guizot's 
closing remarks. Whether there is any hope in the re- 
sources of modern civilization, that this foul spirit, which 
drove the ancient republics, and those of the Middle Ages, to 
madness, and which perpetrated the sickening horrors of 
the reign of terror in France, can be exorcized in our fa- 
vored land, is a problem which coming ages must settle. 
For ourselves, we are strongly inclined to the bright side of 
the question. It is not possible, that Providence should 
destine this blessed inheritance of Christian liberty to that 
miserable failure, which has, in darker ages, overtaken our 
struggling race in its efforts to be free. We place an un- 
shaken reliance in the ultimate triumph of goodness and 
truth. The diffusion of knowledge must have its natural 
effect of softening the hearts, while it enlightens the under- 
standings, of men ; and we are persuaded, that, though the 
progress of improvement, in this respect, may be subject 
to those vicissitudes, which belong to all human things, — 
though we may, at times, under the pressure of the unreme- 
died evil, think that we have fallen on worse days than our 
predecessors, — yet we have an undoubting faith, that, in the 
long course of events, this will prove to be an error, and 
that a calmer and happier growth of republican freedom, 
than has ever before been known, is gradually ripening on 
our soil. 

We look, for some auspicious influence on its progress, to 
the kind action of enlightened minds in Europe. The voice 
of truth is rarely spoken with greater force, than when ut- 
tered by an impartial foreigner. No small portion of the 
malignity of our party conflicts, at a former period, was 
traceable to a direct foreign agency. There can rarely be a 
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motive for direct foreign interference in domestic politics ; 
rarely a state of things when it is practicable. On the contra- 
ry, however, a generous tone of international politics, on the 
part of distinguished men in the three great free countries, is 
among the influences, which will most tend to break down, in 
all, the injustice of party prejudice, and redress the wrongs 
done by domestic factions. By this splendid eulogium on the 
character of Washington, M. Guizot has acquired a tide to be 
regarded as a distinguished friend of the constitutional liber- 
ties of America. The position, to which he has been re- 
cently called, will enable him to exercise a happy influence 
over the public mind in England, and promote the kind feeling 
between that country and France, which has taken the place 
of the senseless animosities of other limes and other insti- 
tutions. Whatever has the effect, in however small a de- 
gree, to bring France, and England, and the United States, 
into a cordial and mutually cherished good understanding, 
while it promotes the domestic prosperity of each, will be 
powerfully operative in extending the civilization of the age, 
and hastening the diffusion of liberal institutions. 

We cannot close this notice of M. Guizot's discourse, 
without saying a word of the American translation. The 
extracts, which we have taken from the discourse, will 
afford our readers a satisfactory specimen of the style in 
which the translation is executed. It is no easy task, 
to render into another language, with spirit and fidelity, a 
writer like M. Guizot ; for, though he thinks with precision 
and expresses himself with clearness, (which are great aids 
to a translator,) he possesses the curiosa felicitas, in the 
choice of words, which can seldom be transfused. The 
American translator has, however, brought to his task a gen- 
eral intelligence ; a capacity of penetrating the meaning of his 
author, and feeling the beauties of his style ; a knowledge of 
the French language and a mastery of the English, which 
leave little to be desired. 



